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number of dairy herds housed in this manner in England and Wales. This
increase has been most noticeable in the Southern counties and in the
arable areas, particularly in the Eastern counties, and is due to a variety
of reasons, the chief of which are economic.
Prior to the war, in proportion to the acreage cultivated, little milk was
produced in the arable areas of these islands. When hostilities commenced
and an increase in the quantity of milk available for sale and manufacture
became a paramount necessity, many arable farmers entered the liquid
milk market and suitable housing for the animals became an urgent necessity.
The only buildings available for housing stock were yards, either open or
covered, which had been used for stock rearing for the butcher, a practice
carried out on many such farms in addition to arable cropping. Naturally,
these yards were in need of great improvements if dairy cattle were to be
housed in them and, in the majority of cases, they were subjected to a
certain amount of reconstruction whilst a milking shed or parlour and a
suitable dairy were usually provided in addition. In this way a farm became
satisfactory for the production of milk without heavy expenditure on new
buildings. An added factor, in these areas and one which has also resulted
in the extension of housing in yards to former non-arable counties, is the
plentiful supply of straw for bedding purposes consequent upon the com-
pulsory grain crops grown under direction from the Government.
There are, of course, other reasons for the development of this practice
besides an ample supply of straw and readily converted buildings. During
the last few years, and particularly since the advent of the National Milk
Testing Service, much greater emphasis has been placed upon the need
for cleanlier methods of milk production. In addition, a great deal of
labour-saving equipment has been provided and adapted, particularly
as regards mechanical methods of milking with which this type of housing
is closely associated. Many producers, faced with the necessity of providing
new buildings, particularly if they wished to produce designated milk,
discovered that the adoption of this system was more economic than the
provision of a new cowshed to house a similar number of milking cattle
even when a new yard, milking shed and dairy, complete with apparatus,
had to be built. Such new erections have answered their purpose extremely
well and vary in type according to the owner's inclinations. Fig. 53, shows
the lay-out of a partly-roofed yard complete with milking parlour and dairy.
In any milk-producing herd, the health of the animals is of paramount
importance. As will be seen later in this chapter, in many Southern counties,
the milking herd may remain out in the fields for the entire year, being fed
and milked in the open air with excellent results so far as the animals'
health is concerned. Modern, adequately ventilated cowsheds should be
satisfactory if properly used, but many milk producers, thinking that
extreme warmth is good for their animals, block up all ventilation openings,
a fallacious view which is only too commonly held. A cow's skin is thick
enough to protect it from cold weather, always provided that adequate
food and suitable shelter, free from, draughts, is available. For this reason,
given a suitable yard, either wholly or partly roofed, this system has much
to commend it as a means of ensuring a healthy herd at all times and
can be recommended for all those areas where there is an adequate supply
of straw available for bedding purposes. Probably, in the past, lack of
suitable bedding materials has prevented the employment of yards in this
country.